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children too much happiness. It develops the 
\Ve cannot give o ur in lhem . The lecturer dwelt on the 

holiest, strongest, an as bfight as possible. Hobbies should 

importance ot " ,a 1 j\ the leisure hours. Girls ought to be taught 

be encouraged PP angement) and cooking. She laid stress on 

nursing, no (oo frequen t, and recommended strongly the use of 

not “sarcasm,” as a substitute, and larger faults to be dealt 
with in private. She believed that whatever we looked for in children 
up found. 


SOUTHPORT.— The first meeting of the session was held on November 
6th. when a paper was read by Miss Simon, on “Teaching and 
Education.” There was a good attendance, many new members were 
enrolled, and an interesting discussion held. 

On December ioth an address will be given by Mrs. Miall, on “ A 


Modern Language.” 

In January Dr. Maccall will lecture on “Heredity,” and in February 
Miss C. M. Mason will speak on “ The Future of the P.N.E.U/’ 


SHEFFIELD. — The winter session of this branch was opened on the 
25th October, when C. Carus Wilson, Esq., gave an interesting address 
on “The Action of Water on Land.” The meeting was held at the 
Girls’ High School (by the kind permission of Mrs. Woodhouse), and 
there was a large attendance of children and their friends. 

Mrs. Woodhouse has promised to address the members later in the 
season, and Mr. T. G. Rooper, H.M.I., whose transfer to the South of 
England is a great loss to the Northern branches of the Union, has 
kindly promised an address after Christmas. 


Bedford. — The inaugural meeting of a branch of the P.N.E.U. 
for this town, was held on Wednesday, November 6th, Guy Pirn, Esq., 
M.P., in the chair. The Duchess of Bedford, Dr. Schofield, and T. G. 
Rooper, Esq., H.M.I., were listened to with great interest by a large 
audience, and over fifty members have been enrolled. 

EDINBURGH. — A meeting was announced for November 22nd, when Dr. 
Schofield was to speak on “ The Formation of Character in Children.” 
J)r John Ihomson’s class will be held on Tuesday afternoons, from 
3.30 to 4.30, beginning about the middle of January. The subject is 
Nursery Hygiene,” etc. Ihere will be a class conducted by Miss 
Limbuiy, of South Kensington, for the teaching of artistic needlework to 
children. 


(For list of branches and addresses of Local Hon. Secs, see 
advertisements . ) 

(Paicels of Back Numbers for distribution can be obtained from the 
Secietary, at the late of ten copies for 1/-, or ^6 per 100, carriage paid). 
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“Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 

the value of hardness in education. 

By Mrs. Creighton. 


There certainly used to be no lack of hardness in the 
educational methods of the past. The schoolmasters of 
former centuries do not seem to have been actuated by any 
desire to make lessons easy or pleasant. Their one object 
w as to get the boy to learn, they regarded the boy nature as 
in itself evil, and that their business was by compulsion and 
many blows to force him into the right way. The early 
proficiency of many, even in this century, shows that 
childhood was not looked upon by our fathers as a time to be 
spent in pleasure. John Stuart Mill’s account of his 
childhood and the early age at which he studied the classics 
seems to us almost incredible. We hear of a copy of 
Smollet’s English History being given to Dr. Arnold at the 
age of 3, “ as a reward for his proficiency in English 
History.” We know that Keble and many of his generation 
went up to the University at the age of 16. Pusey writes 
that boys could pass Little Go, the first University 
examination, between the ages of 11 and 13, an examination 
which is now taken at 18 or 19. Granted even that the 


standard has been somewhat raised, we are compelled to 
admit that such a state of early proficiency as is indicated 
by these examples, implies a very different kind of childhood 
from that enjoyed by children of the present day. Ihere 
was the same sort of difference in regard to their relations 
with their parents ; there was much more formality, much 
more stiffness in their intercourse, a far greater demand for 
outward respect. Some twenty years ago I remember hearing 
that an elderly spinster remarked after a sermon by a j oung 
clergyman on the duties of parents, “ I wonder what these 
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the value of 


hardness in education. 


rrr men Zttl come to next, in my day we were 

y h ° that children had duties to their parents, now it seems 
t^be all the other way.” And indeed the change both as 
regards intellectual and moral matters is very great. Now the 
object pursued is that the early lessons should be play, so that 
the child may learn without knowing that it learns ; that all 
subsequent lessons must be made interesting by the trouble 
of the teacher, so that as little effort as possible may be 
required of the pupil. A distinguished teacher coming back 
as professor after ten years absence from the University 
remarked to a tutor, “ It seems to me now that the 
undergraduates expect others to do all the work for them and 
simply stand like pitchers, waiting to be filled.” “ Yes,” 
replied the tutor, “only they expect the teacher to take the 
pitcher lid off first.” 

In home relations it is the same thing. Parents live for 
their children and put their claims in the first place. The 
children are the rulers of the home and of the parents. We 
are led to ask whether this change is all for the good. Our 
best qualities are brought out by struggle ; education must 
be a preparation for life, and life is not easy. Will this 
indulgent method of education train up men and women 
strong to cope with the difficulties of life ? 

Yet surely we are right in our endeavour to make childhood 
appy. Happiness is wholesome; and the experience of 
”“k° f ,hOS t me " who have faced hardships and difficulties 
S ° W 1 at the memories of a happy, comfortable home 
were a source of strength and not of weakness to them in their 


llke^lanti / he Psalm . ist telk us ‘hat “ Our sons should be 
restraint wil] & ^° Un f UP i 111 - their y ° Uth ' Opposition, unjust 

.he.r char^:ir:Lu h ;i r a gr r th ’ sour and embitter 

it must also be a vigLu, on e ha ™ 0nlo “ s f ™th, but 

careful shielding from Yffi, n °? r lndul 8' ence > 'oo 
interfere with ^ ■ Acuities and disappointments, 

kind of softnes! T?, gr ° Wth Md tend t0 Ptoduce that 

by thf French “a o ° ° f character 50 Scribed 

v^gouras theneTf mMcSSe " Nothing so much develops 
to a laroe familv in °t !>tru ^ g ' Ie and se lf-denial, such as comes 
knowXge ^ mi L S ' r “ ened c i rcums tances. Everyone has 

Parents to feed and ck th™ * , Wa * a daily stru ^ rle for the 
sons won scholarshi ^ educate > and where all the 
scholarships and got on far better in after-life, than 
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ld 0 v S a e n, W ag 0 e: e Aga^we oft " S “™" d “ every P 77 e 
from trouble and sickness A*\ ^ traimn S which “mes 
brother or sister helns to i ^ lcate mother > an invalid 
gentleness, unselfishness care for^th m ^ Wh ° le famil y> 

out the best qualities of those who are left b*v V" ^ 
endeavour to fill the place of the n 4eft behind as they 

But we cannot create ft 

regret their absence rf ® n 14 be n ? ht to 

runs smoothly, we may be tha^kf T ° Uf children ’ s lives 
will be developed bv th* t h kful for 4he qualities which 

vvholesomTsmo„ t hnYf ev;7,h m T neS ^ PrOVid ^ il be a 

difficulties might have' developed ” m ‘ SS ^ 


But if we cannot, and should not wish to create difficulties 
we must be careful no, to create an wwrttln^SS: 

care ° shT ^ and Vlgorous and not need constant 

her child f e Sdf WUh abs ° lu4e selfishness to 

hl ldren, but she can at the same time, both by precept 

n example, teach them to be unselfish to others. There 

must be no family selfishness towards the outer world, a 

danger to which affectionate and devoted families are 
very prone. 

Again, if the mother wishes her children to have a real 
love for hard work she must begin by having it herself. 
\ ery often it is the mollesse of the mother which enervates 
the atmosphere of the home. It is her easy-going desire to 
be comfortable, which leads her to give way to her children, 
and let them have what they want, irrespective of whether it 
is the right thing for them to prefer the pleasure of the 
moment to the good of the future. She has given up 
intellectual effort, from want of time, she imagines; she 
shares too little in philanthropic work to be conscious of the 
great problems in the world outside her home. She lives in 
a little round in which her own worries over servants, petty 
economies, small maladies, dress and children’s tempers 

ic tint fnr'innr flia 


assume a quite ridiculous proportion. 


She is not facing the 


J.AA V/ V_J VX. X V X A VI X IX X V7 M X Vy X WAV/XA t 

real crises of life, she does not love difficult things, how then 
can she make her children love them ? 


belli 311V lliUivv - - 

The first way, therefore, for a mother to combat the 
development of too great softness in her children, is herself 
to cultivate and use all her powers and energies. It is 
needless here to say that she must not live for pleasure ; we 
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icerned with the fashionable, frivolous mother, 
inc who wishes to live for her children 

She must begin by living for herself the best and fullest life 

' " L ' 1 *- — 1 nir rvT Innr rvr\uTrt«r, 


are not now con 
but with the woman 
She must begin by lb ~ 
of which she is capable, bhe must not let any of her powers 
or talents die of neglect and atrophy. What she is in herself 
is of vital importance for her children and her home. In the 
next place she must not create an artificial atmosphere in 
which difficulties are removed. Some have asserted the 
view that the removal of temptations to any particular fault 
will check the development of that fault. But it is equally 
true that faults may remain unknown and unchecked in 
circumstances where nothing calls them out. The great 
French educational teacher, Bishop Dupanloup, calls our 
attention to the special dangers of “ the good child.” Fie 
writes : “ The habit of virtue and the admiration which it 
attracts, even the peace that it gives, have their danger, the 
danger of spoiling the heart by a great satisfaction with 
itself, which makes it very sensitive to anything' that disturbs 
this inward satisfaction and causes it to rebel and be indignant 
in the presence of misunderstandings, and transforms all of 
a sudden, gentleness into anger, if the virtue is not solid and 
has not been often put to the proof by contradiction. Add 
to this that there is perhaps no virtue that does not cover 
some failing, which will grow and strengthen under its 
shadow and without its knowledge.” Therefore even 


excessive care to shield a child from temptation has its 
danger. Life must be real and simple, its difficulties, 
temptations and disappointments frankly and bravely met 
its advantages and pleasures thankfully enjoyed. Many of 
the elaborate educational methods of the day savour of 
unreality, and seem to wish to create an artificial world in 


w nch the child at least temporarily may live. Doubtless 
'\e are glad to shelter the young from the storms of life as 

- P ° SS ! b e ’ but vvhilst we tr y to ward them off, let us 
bewaie lest we keep off also the fresh air and light so 

necessary for vigorous growth. g ’ 

detail mU< Ti ^ gGneral P nnci P les > but now as to matters of 

comfort h lere ^ n ° d ° Ubt that the stand ard of physical 

an easv ch J'T lncreased - Ea ch boy or girl expects 

it was rare t ** Whllst When their P arents were young 

armchairs bUt com P arati vely straight-backed 

inchairs, even for the old. Warm baths have taken the 
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an d° serine 1 tb^? and cake have been substituted for bread 
and fandful » a T ***? th ° Smallest child is elaborate 

of their elrip U j an ? eS with f as ^ion as rapidly as that 

Of their elders. It is impossible, and if possible, would by 

of the T S "NTT" aH theSe matters to resist the tendency 

in our rh l 6 n0t Wi5h t0 Pr ° duce a sense of grievance 

fellol Chlld r S mmdS by treatin ^ them differently from their 
follows and in some cases the change has been for good. 

or instance, variety in food is certainly wholesome, and jam 
is no more luxurious than butter. What is important is to 
Keep all these things in moderation. Parents may well be 
moderate in the supply of hampers to their boys at school, 
indeed, perhaps the wisest course would be to discontinue 
them altogether and take more care to see that school diet 
was both sufficient and wholesome. The pocket-money 
supplied to boys at school is often excessive ; it is quite 
unnecessary for a boy to have more money to waste on his 
appetite and his small wants than he is ever likely to have 
again in life ; and the rich might well remember that their 
unnecessary liberality in this way raises the standard for 
others, and encourages a high scale of expenditure generally 
on small luxuries. Altogether it would be well, if people did 
not behave as if the best way to please their own children 
and other people’s was to give them something to eat or 
drink. It is no doubt the easiest way, and probably on that 
account the most often resorted to. But children might be 
taught to see that amongst civilised people eating is confined 
to mealtime, and that, though there is no harm in enjoying 
their food and liking nice things, the habit of constantly 
eating sweets and cakes between meals is both nasty and 
unwholesome. 

In no way do we see more plain evidence of the excessive 
desire to make children’s lives happy, than in the development 
of children’s amusements, and in consequence we are met by 
the horrible spectacle of blase children : horrible because 
most unnatural. A natural child will always be ready to 
enjoy the simplest things. But when health and nerves aie 
strained by late hours, hot rooms, unwholesome food, the 
capacity for simple enjoyment is destroyed. Be content 
with simple amusements, with those which give the children 
themselves some trouble. If a picnic or expedition is to be 
organised, do not let it be the mother who takes all the 
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,~ bte andl^ta dirt y P la,es after lu " ch ' D °. n0t 

W the child always come to you for amusement and occupation, 
but throw it on its own resources. It is quite unnecessary 
because a child happens to be fond of reading, that it should 
be supplied with a continual succession of story books. In 
former days the child with few books frequently got more 
out of them than the modern child does out of many. We 
ma y be thankful for the multitude of books at everyone's 
disposal, but it carries with it its own danger, and it is 
better to keep a child's supply of story books limited, and, 
above all, to be sure that as far as possible it has good ones, 
not only from the moral, but the literary point of view, and 
to see that it has the pleasure of reading old favourites 
again and again. The same thing applies to toys and 
games. Here children must be made to feel their responsi- 
bility for loss and breakage. New paint brushes, new tennis 
balls, should not be supplied by the mother in unlimited 
amount, even when she has the money to do so. 

As regards intellectual training, mothers are too apt to 
leave everything to others ; but even when they do not teach 
themselves or in any way direct their children’s studies, they 
can do much to influence the spirit in which their children 
study. Perhaps it is hardly necessary to say that the 
parents must never seem in the slightest matter to combine 
with the children and form a party against the teacher, 
leachers who cannot be entirely trusted and loyally supported 
by the parents, should not be employed. But when this is 
said, it is not for a moment meant that parents should give 
over absolutely into the hands of any teacher, however 
enurely trusted, the charge of the education of their children. 

e greatly need co-operation between parents and teachers, 
and the success of all education largely depends upon the 

T W b r 11 iS regarded at home ' There * b °uld be 
rather -T 1 Ft Y ^ * Ch ’ ld merely because lessons are hard, 
facim? and Pt l ° Stlmulate the child to find pleasure in 
done g nn Sarm ° Unting difficulties. We see far too much 

ones seem bk^ 5 , ^ ^ ^ leSSOns > at of the little 

are smoothed 6 at GVery Step a11 P ossible difficulties 

and notes are n U °i ^ W&y ° f the learner - Vocabularies 
child in the ohr™^ , e at tlle end ever y book, which the 

nations has to “ letuv ^ m d theS ® terrible days of exami- 
get up, and so it is saved the trouble ot 
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the end 5 f ' Ct ffi nar y or grammar, and may even come to 
bio- dint • ° sc10c * room days without ever learning to use a 
do g not We mUSt rememb er that by education we 

an mean a Process by which a child is supplied with such 

carrot tb lnformation a * is considered sufficient to 

f ” y thn ™g h llfe ; True education is the training of all the 
re . 16 ' S .° 1 e m i n d in such a manner as to make it an 
i;r en instrument for any task that may be given it in after 
* en tbe education given by others is over, it must 

eave behind it, not a sense that the work of education is 
done, but rather that it is only just begun. The instrument 
Has been fitted for its work, curiosity, the love for knowledge, 
has been excited, and the young mind is left eager for hard 
work and keen to conquer difficulties. This can never be the 
case unless from earliest childhood there has been a brave 
facing of difficulties, an unwillingness to be conquered, which 
will never come so long as the first object of parents is to 
make everything in their children’s lives, even their lessons, 
merely pleasant. 


\\ e are too anxious to shut out from our children the 
realities of life. It is natural that we should not wish to 
cloud young lives unnecessarily with the knowledge of evil 
and sorrow, but it is easy to add to the ultimate difficulties of 
our children by bringing them up in a fool’s paradise. As is 
so often the case this is a question of degree. There are 
many things we have to keep from our children, but we should 
not bring them up in absolute ignorance of our anxieties ; 
we should increasingly, as they grow older, share some part 
of our burden with them. Certainly we should not bring 
them up in ignorance of our pecuniary position. It is difficult 
to understand what can lead so many parents to be secretive 
about money matters with their children. A child has aright 
to know how far he has to make his way in life for himself, 
and how far he may look to his parents. It is simple cruelty 
to bring up a girl in habits of luxury and dependence, for 
her only to find on the death of her father that she has a bare 
pittance, if that, on which to exist. If there are pecuniary 
anxieties let all share them, and let the cheerful efforts ot all 

help to make economies easy. 

In outward matters also, children should know something 
of the sorrow of the world, though we must beware not to 
dull their sensibilities by a too early acquaintance with need 
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and misery. As a general rule it is wise not to let them 

know, except in cases where they can help, and the help given 

should be personal, not only the collecting of money, or the 

performing or selling at bazaars. The modern fashion of 

organising the charity of children, gathering them into bands 

or unions for different purposes is full of danger. It brings 

in excitement and emulation, and puts forward the mechanical 

side of charity, which we elders have to deplore as a 

necessity, instead of the personal side, which is what children 

need. Try and find a poor family or a sick child whom they 

may visit, and as they grow up, do not let your selfish desire 

for their company make it impossible for them to help, even in 

the evening, in classes or clubs for young people less happily 

circumstanced than they. Amongst their equals do not let them 

shun dull people, and, above all, old people. Encourage them 

to take pleasure in carrying some of their brightness to cheer 

the old, the infirm, and the dull. Whilst you rejoice that 

they choose for themselves friends who will stimulate and 

improve them, do not let them cut themselves off from their 

neighbours merely because they are not amusing or interesting. 

Teach them that they must give as well as receive. 

It is difficult to lay down in details which shall be generally 

applicable, how we may train our children to be willing to 

face difficulties, to endure hardness. The important thing 

is that we should lay hold of the principle which must guide 

and inspire all training, if we wish our children to be soldiers 

of the Cross, fellow workers with the Master, and what is 

included in that, good and useful citizens. Our object must 

be not primarily to make the days pass pleasantly for them, 

but to fit them for life, and this not so much by any conscious, 

definite preparation for any particular task, but by a full 

and healthy development of all their faculties, physical, 

mentd and spiritual. This cannot be done in an atmosphere 

o ease and self-indulgence. We may recognise thankfully 

a ia civilisation has done to make life more comfortable, 

to provide richer opportunities, but these are onlv added 

responsibilities. Those whose lines are cast in pleasant 

p aces, whose lives run smoothly, surrounded by all that 

fppi t ^ e ’. re , nement an< ^ IdviHg - care can give, must learn to 

from tC 6 ? ry . faCt t ^ at so man y difficulties are smoothed 

do cliff ei i* ^ at f’ j S a Ca ^ t0 t ^ em to be ready to go out and 
do difficult work for God and for man. 


THE INTELLECTUAL POSITION OF 
CHRISTIANS. 


I- — INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 
By E. M. Caillard. 


In suggesting to the present writer to become a contributor 
to this Reviezv, its editor let fall an observation which her 
own wide experience must have given her every opportunity 
of verifying and which will find corroboration from many 
of her readers. She said : “ There are numbers of parents 
living in the full current of thought of the day who would 
gladly hand down their Christian faith to their children as 
the most precious heritage they could bestow, but who, 
owing to the intellectual difficulties they feel, are unable 
to do more than insist upon its moral and aesthetic beauty, 
trusting that on this foundation their children will be able 
to erect a religion for themselves.” It need hardly be 
pointed out that such a basis is altogether inadequate. 
Religion is something very much more than “ morality 
touched with emotion.” In so far as it is deserving of the 
name, it makes demands upon the whole personal activity, 
for it is in fact the bond between the “Father of our spirits,” 


and those beings who, by virtue of their self-conscious life 
of reason and will, are sealed with the divine impress. 
That this personal relation is regarded as the essential 


element in religion, may be shown by reference to many 
contemporary writers. Thus Romanes defines religion as 
“ any theory of personal agency in the universe which is 
strong enough in any degree to influence conduct. This, 
it may be presumed, is Mr. Benjamin Ividd s 
rational sanction for conduct” rather more dehmtey 
described. Liddon, in his “ Elements of Religion t 
referring to the fondness of the ancients for discussing ^the 


* “ Thoughts about Religion. 
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